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se =” "THE Putney by- 
rir ZA election has, we 
re afraid, put the 
Y tin hat on any sort 
of prospect for a 
General Election in 
the next few 
months, however much the Govern- 
ment might have stood to gain by 
shedding its rebellious supporters and 
securing a mandate for its Indian 
Policy. No one envies the Prime 
Minister shivering on the brink going 
on and on while his number goes up 
and up! As time passes the catas- 
trophe he fears becomes more and 
more certain. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
once wrote to us, “‘I have read every 
issue of the ‘Labour Organiser’ since 
its commencement and congratulate 
you upon it.’”’ But alas, for Mac, he 
does not read us now, otherwise he 
might have read between the lines of 
some comments which appeared in this 
column a few monihs ago and per- 
ceived that his chance of a return to 
power depended upon a snap election. 


Mr. E. E. Hunter, in the ‘Daily 
Herald,” tips next autumn as the 
date for the General Election. One 
wonders if even then the Prime 
Minister will take the plunge, for the 
Tory Party will not present a particu- 
larly edifying spectacle during next 
year’s sittings of Parliament. One 
wonders, however, whether Mr. Mac- 
Donald hopes for a measure of re- 
flected glory to reach him arising out 
of the ‘Jubilee’ Celebrations. Only 
a spate of spurious patriotism can 
stem the tide of Labour. We venture 
to predict, however, that if this is 
the idea, the hoped-for will not happen. 
Putney polled while the Royal 
Wedding fever was at its highest, and 
Putney, therefore, has a special signi- 
ficance in this regard. 


The Press bears witness to the fact 
that the recent Municipal Elections 
were fought with unwonted bitterness 


“ky Topics of the Month 


in some places. There is an after- 
math of recrimination over the con- 
tents of election literature issued on 
both sides. There is a moral which 
must not be lost sight of here. De- 
spiie the iniquities of successive 
Governments, the iniquitous  treat- 
ment of the unemployed and the de- 
nials of justice both at home and in 
the Empire, recent elections have not 
evidenced the bitterness which was 
imported into the combats between 
the orthodox Parties in years gone 
by, or so recently in fact as in the 
Home Rule disputes. Neither is it 
consonant with the policy or in the 
interests of Labour that elections 
should be fought with increased 
bitterness, for such tendency can only 
lead, as it did in the Home Rule dis- 
pute, to extreme threats and armed 
reactions. However deeply, therefore, 
we may feel, a moderation of lan- 
guage is called for. 


There is such a thing as over- 
stating one’s case; or one might copy 
the daily Press and offend in head- 
lines. In the Clay Cross by-election 
we issued a leaflet which said: ‘‘Com- 
munism stands for Civil War, brother 
against brother, bloodshed, tyranny 
and horror.”’ This was enough to 
deeply offend the Communists (as we 
write we read of wholesale executions 
in Russia!) but what if we had gone 
further and said the Communists 
themselves, or particular persons 
among them, were rebels, tyrants, 
fratricides or murderers? It would 
have been untrue, libellous, and have 
passed the bounds of common decency, 
though, by the way, the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., was referred 
to as ‘‘murderer’’ by Communist 
speakers at this election. We give 
the above as an example of the ease 
with which one may add to one’s case 
and spoil it. There is .a temptation 
sometimes to make a handbill attract 
by headline rather than matter, or to 
be daring instead of damaging. 
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Violent language in election litera- 
ture never pays, nor does telling only 
a part of the truth. Our opponents 
were guilty at a recent election in the 
Black Country of issuing a handbill 
charging Labour with depriving the 
unemployed of opportunity for work 
because Labour Councillors voted 
against the relaying of the tram track. 
This is the sort of half-truth which is, 
in fact, an untruth and which, ulti- 
mately, does more injury to the side 
responsible for it than to those whom 
it seeks to damage. The truth in this 
case was that Labour had voted 
against the relaying of the tram track 
because they desired buses—an alto- 
gether different story. We ourselves 
plead guilty to issuing many a hard- 
hitting leaflet, but we have always 
scrupulously tried to avoid what was 
unfair or merely exasperating. We 
~have, on occasions, seen election 
literature that seemed to have had no 
other object than to exasperate the 
opponents. Labour should eschew 
this sort of thing itself because an 
exasperated opponent will surely 
work all the harder for success. While 
on this subject, we would comment 
that there is a sad lack of humour 
about recent election literature, par- 
ticularly in Local Government Elec- 
tions. The cartoon, the caricature or 
the comic cut are weapons rarely, if 
ever, used. Yet nothing kills like 
ridicule, and this is an age of humour 
and a period when the comic touch 
is appreciated. Satire is also rare, and 
satirists seem all to be dead. Oh for 
a satirist on J.R.M. (pace Vindicator), 
and another to expose the local 
bumbles who swear undying hostility 
to Socialism and go on practising it. 


Congratulations to Mr. J. S. Middle- 
who has been appointed Secretary to 
the Labour Party, vice the Rt. Hon. 
Arthur Henderson, M.P., who retires 
from the office of Secretary on the 
31st inst. Thirty years is a long 
apprenticeship, but the new Secretary 
is nearly twenty years the junior of 
Mr. Henderson. Though not young 
he has at any rate comparative youth 
on his side, and an unexampled inti- 
macy with Party affairs, and of course 
with the equally important  inter- 
national ramifications of Socialism. 
The demands of the Party from its 
Secretary are, we opine, of an entirely 
different nature to-day than in those 
early days when Mr. MacDonald, and 
later, Mr. Henderson, were first 


appointed. Mr. Middleton has a hard 
task to follow in their footsteps, but 
kindly and genial, he has the will to 
succeed, 


LET THE 


BLACKFRIARS PRESS 
HELP YOU i 


Printers of this Journal. 
Let us help you in your 
work by producing 
your literature in good 
and tasteful style at 
reasonable prices, and 
with quick despatch. 
Send us your enquiries. 


THE BLACKFRIARS PRESS | 


Phone 27164 LIMITED 
Smith-Dorrien Road, Leicester 


FREE COPIES OF THE REGISTER. 


In the House of Commons Mr. M. 
Beaumont asked the Home Secretary 
under what circumstances the agents 
of political parties are refused copies 
of the register of electors, and if he 
will see to it that all parties will re- 
ceive equal treatment in this respect. 

Sir J. Gilmour said that registration 
officers were authorised to make such 
supplies to the accredited agents of 
any political party actively engaged in 
registration work, and thereby assist- 
ing in the preparation of an accurate 
register. Whether or not such sup- 
plies should be made to any particu- 
lar organisation was a matter for the 
individual registration officer to 
decide. 

Our readers are reminded that in — 
our issue for April, 1929, we 
answered a question on this matter 
and gave full information concerning 
the existing regulations and the inter- 
pie tations which might be placed upon 

em, 
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PICTURE PROPAGANDA 


In our October issue we published 
an article by Daisy Postgate outlining 
the service of the Socialist Film 
Council, and our readers who attended 
the Annual Conference at Southport 
will recollect the opportunity there 
given for viewing the latest Film 
Council reel. 

We do not know to what extent the 
Labour Movement is encouraging the 
work of the Socialist Film Council, 
and rewarding the enterprise of those 
who seek to give Labour a new and 
powerful weapon. We are, however, 
sure that Rudolph Messel, Daisy 
Postgate and the rest, who are linked 
with this enterprise, as well as the 
whole of our readers, will be inter- 
ested and perhaps amazed, to find that 
a Ward Party in Nottingham is show- 
ing a film of their own production, 
which appears to have won golden 
opinions locally. 

We have been interested in the story 
of this production, which reflects the 
highest credit on those responsible, 
and we are indebted to Councillor J. 
T. Edlin, of Nottingham, for the par- 
ticulars which follow. The film is en- 
titled “‘Love and Labour.’’ 

“The film has been produced by 
Mr. W. Newstead, who is a Deputy 
at the Wollaton Colliery, Notting- 
ham, 

“Mr. Newstead was very keen on 
photcgraphy; he secured a_ small 
cinema camera and suggested to the 
Ward about two years ago that they 
might make a film that he felt would 
be useful for propaganda purposes. 
Some of us were interested, and we 
formed a Film Club. The Ward Or- 
ganisation later agreed to adopt it as 
one of its Sub-Committees. 

“Mr. Newstead plotted what he 
would like us to do, and beginning 
in March, 1933, shots were taken 
from time to time, at first in the 
open. Later one of our members be- 
gan to make “sets’’ in our Meeting 
Room for indoor shots, and we also 
had the assistance of members of the 
Ward for the use of their houses and 
premises, 

- “The Secretary of the Ward, Mr. 
Sid Hill, was chosen to act as the 
hero, and a. “Block’’ Steward’s 
daughter as the heroine, as we de- 
cided to have a love story run through 


FINE ENTERPRISE AT NOTTINGHAM. 


the film. The film portrays a visit to 
Southend by the Ward members and 
friends, it includes some farm 
scenes—the home life of the heroine; 
scenes in Derbyshire and other places 
with real scenery. It also depicts 
slums and some of our new housing 
estates, contrasting the difference 
that might come about if Labour was 
in power. 

“The heroine is a Socialist, but her 
young man is a Tory. A _ political 
meeting is staged at which Mr. A. 
Hayday is the speaker, and the local 
Labour representatives are on the 
platform. At this meeting the hero 
is converted to Labour and is con- 
gratulated by the chief speaker after 
the meeting. The plot ends with a 
wedding and the happy home _ two 
years after. 

“It will be of interest to you when 
I say that the film is shown in four 
reels, and there is 1,600 feet of it. 
The film alone has cost» £40. The 
work of interior sets has been done 
voluntarily by Mr. J. Tyers, and has 
only cost about £4. The earlier in- 
terior shots were faken with three 
ordinary 100 watt lamps, but later 
a lighting apparatus costing £10 was 
secured. The machine that is being 
used for projecting cost £38 10s. Od. 
You will thus see there has been an 
expenditure of about £100 incurred. 
The machine and lighting apparatus 
belongs to Mr. Newstead, the pro- 
ducer, and the film has been bought 
by the Film Club. They meet weekly 
and pay 3d. per week; 1d. of this 
goes to the Ward, and the rest to- 
wards the expenses. 

“The film would have been produced 
earlier but for the difficulty of getting 
money to buy film, and various social 
gatherings, etc., were arranged to 
procure the money. 

“The film was shown for the first 
time on November 14th, 1934, at a 
Victory Gathering because the writer 
had been returned for the second time 
unopposed to the Nottingham City 
Council. As so many desired to see it 
we had to issue tickets. The room 
was filled to capacity and there were 
nearly 450 people present. 

“Tt is the intention of the Film Club 
to show the film in other Wards in 
the city.’’ 
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HINTS — HELPS — IDEAS 


Have you tried occasional descents 
on factories and works with a litera- 
ture distribution? Such activity 
arouses interest in, and discussion of, 
Labour Party work and policy in the 
right quarter. In some places distri- 
bution ‘‘going in” is best, for ‘‘talk- 
ing’’ goes on in the works. In most 
places, however, the factory exodus is 
better. 


And if picture palaces, theatres and 
football matches take our crowds 
away why not exploit theirs? We have 
heard of good work on occasion by 
distributions at such places. 

Now is the time to book your May- 
Day speaker. Bookings have indeed 
already begun. The May-Day Com- 
mittees are also being selected in 
some towns. Big affairs demand long 
and early preparation. 


Have you tried a meeting for which 
admission i$ only by Trade Union 
card? In a strong Trade Union centre 
such a meeting well announced in 
T.U. branches and given a well-known 
T.U. and Labour speaker pays well 
for the doing. 


In a weaker T.U. area try an occa- 
sional meeting jointly arranged by the 
LLP. and T.U. or T.C. officials: 
Much good to both arises from this 
co-operation. 


Photc buttons of your candidate are 
dangerous things to handle at a 
General Election. Supplying marks of 
distinction then becomes an offence. 
But it is no offence to sell photo 
buttons of your prospective candidate 
now. Suppliers are Dugmore and 
Sons, Quinton, Birmingham, or 
Fattorini and Sons, Ltd., Barr Street, 
Birmingham, 19. 


Offences regarding marks of dis- 
tinction are’ less likely to occur if you 
have taught your supporters to fly 
their colours. Set an example by 
wearing your colours at all public 
meetings and _ functions. In most 
areas imitation follows. The Party 
may safely sell its own colours now. 
They will come to light again when 
the election fever is on, which is when 


the candidate’s agent simply mustn’t 
in law supply them. 


Is your candidate a good ‘‘mixer’’? 
There is nothing like occasional ‘‘at 
homes’’ for ‘“‘mixing’’ and making. 
“Cottage’’ meetings (where the few 
are gathered together) are also 
mightily effective as propaganda and 
for popularity. They are sadly 
ignored, we are afraid. 


How many times have we advocated 
the Party’s own notice boards 
scattered judiciously in supporters’ 
gardens throughout each division? 
And still we haven’t got them in suffi- 
cient numbers. Now the dark nights 
are on here’s a chance for volunteers 
and handy men. Buy the wood—get ’em 
to work! 


Where’s your Party’s press corres- 
pondent? Please don’t believe he’s a 
nuisance and that the Press won’t have 
anything to do with him. A live cor- 
respondent who constantly sends along 
short and live matter is always appre- 
ciated by the Press. Your corres- 
pondent, however, should also be a 
correspondent. Letters to the Editor 
are a wonderful way of flying the flag. 
But they need not always be signed by 
the same man! 


House records. Ever heard of 
them? They are loose-leaf or card- 
index records of the register and of 
canvasses, etc., in house form and 
order—all the electors on one form. 
Cheaper than some methods and 
wonderfully instructive at elections 
as years go by. Particularly suitable 
and highly valuable in wards or divi- 
sions where removals are not too high. 


If you must use handbills on occa- 
sions try a comic illustration. Don’t 
imagine the sense will be lost. The 
comic cut has a recognised value 
nowadays. Stock blocks at 3s. apiece 
or 30s. a dozen can be got from Star 
Illustrating Co., 5-6-7, D’Arblay 
Street, London, W.1. Larger stock 
blocks are obtainable . including de- 
signs for octavo or quarto handbills 
or for use for similar purposes. 


The preparation of envelopes for 
the General Election, or a possible by- 
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election, is a matter to which appar- 
ently less attention is paid than form- 
erly, perhaps because most parties are 
now big enough to obtain a supply of 
writers when the time comes. Yet 
what a lot of valuable workers are tied 
up with this task at election time who 
might be better employed. It would 
be a bold man who would say the 
General Election will not be fought 
on the present register : in constituen- 
cies, therefore, not cursed with a high 
removal percentage, envelopes should 
be obtained. Scamped writing is 
avoided, time saved and useful inform- 
ation gets brought to light. 


Aiso those photo blocks of the can- 
didate, his wife and speakers. Get 
them now, and plan the printing. And 
go to the block maker, not the printer, 
for the cheapest and most satisfactory 
result. He will take photographs if 
necessary. 


How many workers too are un- 
acquainted with modern election com- 
mittee-room work, and get confused 
over number sheets and new ideas 
generally? The number sheet, single 
card and other devices are often 
roundly condemned out of sheer 
ignorance. Workers should meet and 
be taught to use these things. No use 
introducing them at the last moment. 
Time savers with present-day elector- 
ates are all-important, but time and 
trouble is saved if the time-savers are 
first understood. 


Your M.P. has probably got a devil- 
ish bad record, unless—of course — 
he’s one of us! And the record is 
piling up! But what use are all his 
sins unless the record is kept and 
analysis made? The Labour Party will 
supply, session by session, your M.P’s 
record of voting for a very small fee. 
Get it and have a rod in pickle! 


Don’t summon January’s annual 
meeting like all the rest, make an 
occasion of it. Summon same specially, 
send out an agenda, detail the items, 
issue balance sheet and Executive 
Committee’s report beforehand and 
invite the candidate. Real interest 
means a better E.C. next year and 
the election of live officers. 


We saw a secretary’s cutting book 
the other day. Quite an exception. 


And the ammunition it contained !— 
speeches of opponents, their reported 
meetings, propaganda facts and points, 
references to his Party and candidate, 
lots of stuff worth gathering. If you 
don’t know how to keep a cutting 
book read Philip Snowden’s article 
written for the ‘Labour Organiser’ 
(March, 1923—reprinted July, 1931). 
Snowden’s mastery of his case was the 
distinguishing feature of all his 
speeches. He told our readers how he 
did it. 


Does your Party shop at the Co-op. ? 
We were rather distressed the other 
day at a local tea party to find all the 
provisions were ‘‘private enterprise.” 
A certain office, re-furnished, had not 
a chair or anything of Co-op. make; 
they sold competition tea and bought 
prizes for a Christmas draw from 
M. & S.! This won’t do. The 
workers’ trinity ought to be well 
enough known and practised by now. 


An occasional meeting of local 
secretaries is worth trying in some 
divisions; there are those which have 
them regularly. After all, secretaries 
have common problems, which don’t 
come up at ordinary Party meetings. 
The view that the secretary is the man 
to do all the work and nothing else 
is all wrong. Give your secretaries a 
chance to compare notes and the Party 
generally will profit. 


There’s time yet for a bazaar this 
winter if your Party hasn’t already 
had one or is planning another. Per- 
haps we shall hear more of bazaars 
now that draws have had their teeth 
drawn. And, anyway, the work of 
organising bazaars is essentially less 
individualistic or open to objection 
than some alternative ‘‘money-raisers.”’ 
A bazaar has a social value that is 
lacking in a ‘‘draw’’; besides which it 
can be made a “‘draw’’ for new mem- 
bers. That’s an idea—have a member- 
ship stall. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
FOOD REFORM GUEST HOUSE. 


Loughtonhurst, West Cliff Gardens. 
Get right away from the Movement 
and have a holiday or rest with us. 
Terms from 49/- per week. Write 
Manager. 
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BANNERS 


FOR LABOUR ORGANISATIONS 


GEORGE TUTILL 


83 City Road, London, E.C.| 
The 100% Trade Union Banner Maker 


Send for 
Illustrated 


Catalogue 


and 
Quotations 


DRAWS AND SWEEPSTAKES 


EFFECT OF THE NEW LEGISLATION 


Part II of the Betting and Lotteries 
Act, 1934, will take effect as from 
Ist January, 1935. This Act is of 
considerable importance to a _ large 
number of local Labour Party organis- 
ations and we propose to deal with it 
more fully next month. 

In the meantime, it is necessary to 
point out that it is now an offence to 
print lottery tickets, to sell or distri- 
bute. same or to offer or advertise 
them, and even to have them in one’s 
possession for sale or distribution. 
The use of premises for the purpose 
of a lottery is also an offence, and 
the punishment may be a fine not 
exceeding one hundred pounds on a 
first conviction. 

It is true the Act allows certain 
small lotteries a limited legality. Thus 
if the whole proceeds of a Bazaar, 
Sale of Work, Féte or similar enter- 
tainment are devoted to purposes 
other than private gain (less  ex- 
penses) a lottery promoted as an, inci- 
dent to the entertainment is not 
illegal, But no money prizes may be 
given and tickets must only be sold 
on the premises where the function is 
taking place and only toward its 
progress. There are other conditions. 

A draw or sweep solely confined to 
members also appears not to be 
illegal, but the conditions laid down 
are such as to make such an enter- 
prise extremely difficult. For in- 
stance there must be no notice or 
advertisement except a notice ex- 
hibited on the premises, and we see 


no possibility of conducting any draw 
in future on anything like an exten- 
sive scale under the conditions im- 
posed. 

In giving these intimations to our 
readers we strongly advise that every 
current draw be wound up before the 
31st December, for the law provides 
for the search of premises and the 
confiscation of tickets and _ prize 
money. 

Our correspondence indicates that 
there is considerable concern in some 
quarters over the situation created by 
the passing of the above Act. Some 
organisations have relied for a sub- 
stantial portion of their income each 
year from periodic draws and sweep- 
stakes, while of course lots of Parties 
have had an occasional ‘‘flutter.’’ 

Regular readers will remember that 
we have several times warned our 
readers of the possibility of early 
police action, apart altogether from 
the legislation which has now been 
placed on the Statute Book. It be- 
comes necessary now in many quar- 
ters to find fresh sources of income, 
and in the end it may not be an alto- 
gether bad thing for Party health that 
we are compelled to look to more re- 
liable quarters for the wherewithal to 
finance Party activities. i 

We hope that more attention will 
now be paid to Bazaars and Sales of 
Work as a source of income, but we 
hope our readers will not run away 
with the idea that we look upon these 
money-raising efforts as anything 
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more than a tesporary substitute for 
what ought to be the main source of 
Party income, i.e., members’ contri- 
butions. 

We believe that one of the first 
effects of the Act will be to compel 
Local Parties to look for more regular 
sources of income. There may be a 
hard time for some Parties during the 
next few months. It would not be a 
bad thing if the January meeting of 
each Party was supplied with a state- 
ment regarding its former income 
from draws and sweepstakes, etc. 
Steps might then be considered by 
replacing this income by another con- 
centrated attempt to secure new mem- 
bers. ; 

Almost every Local Party can com- 
pensate its loss by new members. 
This is not the case with certain 
Borough Parties to whom the new 
legislation is a serious blow. But even 
these Parties might partly recompense 
themselves by attention to the mem- 
bership of their constituency organis- 
ations. Where this is not enough 
there still remains the possibility of 
raising money by well organised 
central enterprises of various kinds. 
We shall endeavour to give our readers 
information as to how these difficul- 
ties are overcome.in the places we 
have in mind. We are quite sure that 
the pluck of our own comrades will 
eventually overcome the immediate 
difficulties they are faced with. 


MARCHING ON! 


LIST OF LABOUR BOROUGHS. 


We give below a list of Municipal 
Boroughs now held by Labour, re- 
vised to include the results of the 
recent elections. There are, however, 
still three or four Councils where the 
position is in some doubt owing to 
the even balance of Parties, and 
where the position may be affected at 
any moment by local changes. Coun- 
cils in this category are not included 
in the following list. 

County Boroughs. 
Barnsley 
Barrow-in-Furness 
Birkenhead 
Bootle 

Burnley 

Derby 

East Ham 

Hull 

Leeds 


Lincoln 
Merthyr Tydfil 
Norwich 
Oldham 
Rotherham 
St. Helens 
Sheffield 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Swansea 
Wakefield 
West Ham 
Wigan 
Non-County Boroughs. 
Barking 
Blyth 
Crewe 
Ilkeston 
Mansfield 
Mitcham 
Neath 
Nelson 
Port Talbot 
Swinton and Pendlebury 
Thornaby-on-Tees 
Tottenham 
Wallsend-on-Tyne 
Walthamstow 
Wednesbury 
Willesden 
Workington 
The following table shows Labour 
progress since 1923 :— 
Borough Council 


Elections Seats gained 

England & Wales by Labour 
ORS I teceeics le ne 8 Oscne 69 
VOD AY Se as eae 53 
O25 Se cee eee 75 
L926 caer 26 elas 
UA eet twee cae ya bles! 
i ven a er ees ssa, bere eae 
192 Oe ee magecueet 2 LO 
iL93 Oreo <a 
193 nnn eS 
193 2a che Rc 22 
LOS SiN. abeissey 1c tee DO 
1934 741 


(including Metropolitan Boroughs) 


Apart from a temporary set-back in 
1930 and 1931—which the electors. 
have since regretted, as shown by 
the record gains in November, 1934— 
Labour has made steady progress. 

At the provincial County Council 
elections in March, 1934, Labour 
had a net gain of 111 seats. 

At the London County Council 
elections in March, 1934, Labour 
gained 35 seats and lost 1, and now 
has 80 members (69 councillors and 
11 aldermen) out of 144 (124 coun- 
cillors and 20 aldermen). 
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Metropolitan Boroughs: Labour Majorities 


The following details concerning the position in the London Boroughs 
(kindly supplied to us by the Labour Party’s Research Department) will be 
of extreme interest. 


Name. Bee Dates when Labour majority held. November. 
Battersea oe 1919 Held 1919-1931. Lost 1931. Regained 1934. 
Bermondsey - 1922 >, 1922-1934. : 

Bethnal Green .. 1919 5, 1919-1928. Lost 1928. Regained 1934. 

Camberwell He 1919 5, 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1934. 
Deptford .. rk 1919 5, 1919-1934. : 

Finsbury sue 1928 », 1928-1931. Lost 1931. Regained 1934. 

Fulham .. 33 1919 ,, 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1934. 

Greenwich =f 1919 » 1919-1922. Lost 1922. As a result of 

by-elections a Labour majority was ob- 

tained in the triennial period 1931-34. The 

: majority was held in the 1934 elections. 

Hackney .. ne 1919 = JO19-1022, ost) 1922. Regained 1934. 

Islington 72 1919 » 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1934. 
Poplar ae es 1919 », I9QIQ-1934. : 

Shoreditch ae 1919 » 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1925. 

Spent llamo sine Lost 1931. Regained 1934. 

Southwark ard 1919 » 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1934. 

Stepney .. ae 1919 » 1919-1922. Lost 1922. Regained 1925. 

ye tall roa es Lost 1931. Regained 1934. 

Woolwich. . Se 1919 »» 1919-1931. Lost 1931. Regained 1934. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Our readers will be greatly interested in the following summary of Local 
Authorities in Great Britain which we extract from Local Government Speakers’ 
Handbook, 1934, reviewed elsewhere in this issue. There are 62 other pages of 
highly-instructive tabular and other matter. 

The total number of Authorities in England and Wales on December 1, 
1933, was as follows :— 

62 County Councils (including London County Council) 
83 County Borough Councils 
273 Non-County Borough Councils 
29 Metropolitan Borough Councils (including City of London Corporation) 
739 Urban District Councils 
591 Rural District Councils (acting for 599 Rural Districts) 
7100 Parish Councils (approximate number of rural parishes entitled to elect 
Parish Council)* 
5400 Parish Meetings (approximate number of rural parishes not entitled to 
elect Parish Council)* 


SCOTLAND 

33 County Councilst 

24 Town Councils of Large Burghs} 

171 Town Councils of Small Burghs 

199 District Councils in landward part of Counties 

*The numbers having financial transactions in the year ending March 31, 
1932, were: 6,894 Parish Councils, 758 Parish Meetings. 

+The County Councils of Perth and Kinross and the County Councils of 
Moray and Nairn are combined for certain purposes. 

{Burghs with a population of 20,000 or over at the Census of 1921, and the 
Burghs of Arbroath and Dumfries. The Counties of the cities of Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dundee and Aberdeen are included among the large Burghs. 
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FILM INDUSTRIES L™ 


LONDON 


MICROPHONES 


and 


LOUD SPEAKERS 


Write to-day for full particulars 


to 


FILM INDUSTRIES LTD. 


60 PADDINGTON STREET 
LONDON, W.I 


Phone WELBECK 2293. Grams TROOSOUND, BAKER, LONDON 
Scottish Office: 122 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.2 
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Our campaign on this question is 
bearing fruit. Friends are becoming 
interested. This month we are happy 
to publish an article by Ald. Joseph 
Reeves, who is the Parliamentary 
candidate for Greenwich, and Educa- 
tion Secretary to the Royal Arsenal 
Co-operative Society Ltd. We think 
Mr. Reeves falls into one error in 
interpreting our views, and in sug- 
gesting that we are in favour of 
setting up a new children’s organisa- 
tion. This we have not done, for our 
only purpose at present is to arouse 
the Movement to a sense of the im- 
portance of the work amongst chil- 
dren, and we propose to lay before 
our readers full information as_ to 
every endeavour which is being made 
in this direction, and which is in any 
way connected with our Movement. 

‘ There is a good deal of new and 
extremely interesting matter in Ald. 


Reeves’ article, and our readers will 
note the suggestion which he makes. 

Meantime, we have space for a reso- 
lution moved at the Annual Meeting 
of the Midland Union of Conservative 
and Unionist Association. Capt. W. 
F. Strickland, M.P., moved ‘‘That in 
view of the increasing Socialist pro- 
paganda amongst children, which 
seriously threatens the future of the 
Conservative Party, every effort 
should be made to develop the work 
of Young Britons in this area.”’ So 
our readers will see that at the very 
first blast the Tories tremble. But 
the Walls of Jericho are not down yet, 
my comrades, and the Conservative 
wall in Britain is a pretty thick one. 
It is evident that at any rate the Tory 
Party believe in work amongst chil- 
dren. -We may say more about the 
Young Britons later on. 


THE WOODCRAFT FOLK—HOW THEY WORK— 
AND A SUGGESTION 


By ALDERMAN JOSEPH REEVES 


(Parliamentary Candidate, Greenwich, and Education Secretary Royal 
Arsenal Co-operative Society). 


I have read with considerable inter- 
est the articles in the September and 
October issues urging the Labour 
Movement to make some provision for 
the training of children. I believe that 
some such measure is vital if we are 
to safeguard the future of the move- 
ment and that insufficient attention 
has been paid to the matter by lead- 
ing Socialists. Hosts of young people 
who were schoolchildren in 1929 and 
1931 will be voters at the next elec- 
tion, Who, save reactionary organ- 
isations, pays much attention to what 
they think and what they believe? 
Leslie A. Paul has estimated that in 
this country there are 1} million chil- 
dren organised under reactionary and 
semi-militarist auspices as against 
some 40 to 60 thousand organised 
under progressive auspices. 

Apart from the League of Youth, 
the Labour Party. appeal is decisively 
to the middle-aged. ‘These howevr-r, 
appear to be points on which the edi- 
torial contributor and I agree. 


What 1 would like to question is 
whether it is necessary for the Labour 
Party to set up a new children’s 
organisation. I know something of 
the difficulties of building a children’s 
movement. Leaders—textbooks—the 
basic inspiration — these cannot be 
picked up or fabricated in a hurry. 
Work with the children needs some 
self-denial and discipline and it does 
not take individuals. into the limelight. 
It is by no means easy to find capable 
people ready to undertake it. There 
is certainly no pre-guarantee of suc- 
cess for the Labour Party if it attempts 
this work. Even the League of Youth 
has in the past been a somewhat deli- 
cate child to nurture. 

Need we look outside the existing 
organisation? I do not think we 
need. There has been at work for 
some tem ears now a Socialist organ- 
jescton Lor children which deserves 
the support Of the Labour Party. This 


organisation i; The Woodcraft Folk 
(the organisativa .-. *s mentioned as 
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assisting the Fulham Red Falcons in 
their early stages). 

How can this movement help us? It 
is, firstly, a Socialist movement. True 
it has grown up with the help of the 
Co-operative Movement. But to-day 
the Co-operative Movement stands so 
close to the Labour Party that The 
Woodcraft Folk are not alone in con- 
sidering Socialism and Co-operation as 
one, 

It has an excellent technique of 
child training and it has. a national 
organisation capable of unlimited ex- 
pansion. That it would have no objec- 
tions to an alliance with the Labour 
Party on this matter I will presently 
show. First its work: it organises 
children of both sexes into Fellow- 
ships of Pioneers. The age of these 
Pioneers is from ten to sixteen. It 
has also a Youth Section (Hardi- 
hoods) chiefly used as a nursery for 
the training of teachers, leaders and 
helpers. It brings parents and sympa- 
thetic adults into the work also, since 
it has no upward age limit. 

The work of each Fellowship covers 
the following field: 

1. A Planned Educational Scheme 
running over three years and taking, 
in this order, (a) training for outdoor 
life, i.e., instructions in campcraft, 
etc.; (b) self-knowledge (understand- 
ing of the origins: of life, of the work- 
ing of the body, of health and hygiene, 
etc.); (c) world history, leading to the 
world to-day and what’s wrong with 
it. This pianned scheme (rather more 
simple than these formidable headings 
might suggest) is not immediately 
political (in the sense that children 
are taught to vote for the Labour 
Party or to shop at the Co-op.) but 
it leads insensibly to a Socialist solu- 
tion to affiairs and to an attitude of 
personal responsibility. 

2. Outdoor life. This is efficiently 
organised on a very thorough scale; 
camping goes on all through the sum- 
mer and hiking throughout the winter. 
The camps are educational camps, not 
purely pleasure camps. The camping 
standard of The Woodcraft Folk, 
especially in such matters as cleanli- 
ness, dietary, health and fellowship is 
probably higher than that of any other 
Organisation in the country. 

3. Self-expression work. Dramatics, 
handicrafts, folk dancing, songs, etc. 

How successful is its work? In 
3933 it held a Mass Camp and Inter- 
national Festival in the Wye Valley 
attended by over seven hundred mem- 


bers and by delegations from over- 
seas. Every summer it has between 
one and two thousand young. people 
away at well organised camps. Its 
work is continuous, summer and win- 
ter, most groups meeting at least 
ence-a week, often twice. It has 
organised tours of young people 
abroad and given hospitality year after. 
year to Socialist youth from the Con- 
tinent.. Under the aegis of this Co- 
operative Society we have fifteen 
Fellowships working and we look upon 
them as one of the healthiest and most 
promising departments of our activity. 

It has; some (excellent textbooks. 
“The Folk Trail’? and ‘“‘The Green 
Company,” both by Leslie A. Paul. 
it publishes, on its own resources, a 
monthly magazine for children, ‘‘The 
Pioneer,’’ a ‘“‘Yearbook,’’ a quarterly 
duplicated review, ‘‘The Herald,” and 
a monthly bulletin, ‘“The Broadsheet.’’ 

Some eighty to ninety groups are 
functioning in the country extremely 
well organised and solidly knit  to- 
gether, In ten years no more than six 
groups have ever been closed down. 

Is the Labour Party concerned in 
this organisation? A glance at the 
history and personnel shows that. 
The President is Leslie A. Paul, well 
known for his Labour Party work, 
his working class novels and books on 
social subjects. Others who assisted 
at the birth were John Wilmot, M.P., 
and Reginald Sorensen. The East 
Lewisham Labour Party rendered much 
assistance in the formation of the first 
group. In Leyton, Bournemouth and 
Sheffield the exertions of the local 
Labour Party were chiefly responsible 
for the formation of groups. No 
fewer than five members were Labour 
candidates at the last General Elec- 
tion. The present Headman (national 
leader), Basil Rawson, twice contested 
the Hallam Division of Sheffield as 
Labour candidate. 

The Movement is extremely attrac- 
tive to the young. Its gay green cos- 
tume, its bright banners and flags, the 
outstanding healthiness of such de- 
tachments of it as we see from time 
to time in processions and demonstra- 
tions all tend to draw children and 
young people towards it and to tie 
them to it with a loyalty that is quite 
unshakable. Many present group 
leaders have grown up in the move- 
ment. 

It has sought close contact with the 
Labour Party. Some years past it was 
in negotiation with the Advisory Com- 
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mittee of the League of Youth, but 
these negotiations came to nothing, 
not because of any failure to agree on 
principles, but perhaps because the 
Committee was not then ready for any 
new venture. 

The Socialist Education _Inter- 
national (a Branch of the Second 
International) has long recognised, 
and publicly stated, that it regards 
the Woodcraft Foik as the English 
branch of the Red Falcons and does 
not wish a second organisation set 
up in England. Negotiations are now 
going forward concerning the affilia- 
tion of the Folk to the Education In- 
ternational. It has not done so in 
the past because of lack of funds (a 
plight which afflicts children’s move- 
ments more than others). This year 
The Woodcraft Folk were visited by 
the founder of the Red Falcons 
(whose name I will not give since in 
his own country he might be victim- 
ised if I did so), and this year, too, 
a large group of English Pioneers 
joined an International Red Falcon 
camp in Switzerland. Relations be- 
tween the Continental Falcons and the 
English Folk are so firm and so cor- 
dial that it would be a thousand pities 
if these young English Socialists were 
made to feel, by the founding of a 
new movement here, that their work 
was appreciated on the Continent, 
but not here. Indeed, I feel that these 
few facts I have given point to the 
obvious solution of joining hands with 
the Folk, for in them is the organis- 
ation the Labour Party has been seek- 
ing. 

What concordat is possible between 
them and the Labour Party? The 
simplest possible solution to me would 
appear to be that the Labour Party 
should have a representative on the 
governing council of the Folk; offi- 
cially recognise its work, urge its pro- 
motion and, if possible, support it 
financially. This would be to grant 
to the Labour Party precisely the 
same privileges as are now enjoyed 
by the Educational Executive of the 
Co-operative Union, which officially 
recognises the Folk as an auxiliary, 
and would seal in the realm of child 
training the alliance made between 
Labour and Co-operation in political 
matters. An alternative might be the 
establishment of a Labour Party sec- 
tion, but sectionalisation, useful 
though it might be from an official 
point of view might prove a hindrance 
to work in the localities, 


I am writing this in a private 
capacity, of course. But it would sur- 
prise me if the Woodcraft Folk did 
not prove eager for the first arrange- 
ment. If the Woodcraft Folk have 
not loomed so very large in the eyes 
of the Labour Party this is not be- 
cause the Folk’s attitude is in any 
doubt, but because the Labour Party 
tends to ignore organisations not offi- 
cially under its auspices. But there is 
no real justification for this official 
coldness. We should be as foolish to 
ignore the valuable child organisation 
of the Woodcraft Folk as we should 
to ignore the work of the N.C.L.C. or 
the W.E.A. We must acknowledge, 
at least, that our opponents have long 
thought that it is not possible to spend 
too much time, energy and money in 
fostering the interest of the child, 


MARY MACARTHUR SCHOLAR- 
SHIP. 


Applications are now invited for the 
Mary Macarthur Scholarship in 
memory of Emma Paterson, Lady 
Dilke and Mary Macarthur. 

The scholarship, which is to pro- 
vide education and training (with 
maintenance) for women who wish to 
serve the Trade Union and Labour 
Movement, is available from next 
autumn, but all applications should be 
sent in by February 28th, 1935. 

Applicants selected by the Trustees 
will be required to write an essay on 
one of a list of subjects submitted by 
a Board of Examiners, and the final 
selection will be made by the Trustees 
after an interview with the best 
among the candidates. The place of 
training and the exact length of the 
course will be decided in each indi- 
vidual case, but in general it is pro- 
posed to give up to two years’ train- 
ing, which may include a period of 
practical work in the Trade Union or 
Labour Movement. 

Applicants should be 21 years of 
age or over, and must send evidence 
(1) of their desire for further educa- 
tion (by attendance at summer 
schools, tutorial and other classes, 
etc.) and (2) of their work for the 
Trade Union or Labour movement. 

Further particulars and forms of 
application can be obtained from the 
Honorary Secretary, Mrs. Hubback, 
Morley College for Working Men and 
Women, 61, Westminster Bridge 
Road, London, S.E.1. 
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YOUR 
PRINTING 


will be dealt with 
eficiently at the 
Printing Works of 


THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED 


Send your next order to 
your nearest C.W.S. Works. 
The C.W.S. Works are 
capable of dealing with all 
kinds of printed matter for 


THE EABOURs PARTY, 
LOCAL LABOUR PARTIES 
TRADE UNIONS, CO-OP- 
ERATIVE & FRIENDLY 
SOCIETIES, CLUBS, Etc. 


Write to 


C.W.S. PRINTING WORKS 


HAMILTON ROAD, LONGSIGHT - MANCHESTER 
GREG STREET, SOUTH REDDISH - STOCKPORT 
WARRINGTON - - LANCASHIRE 
CRANBOURNE STREET - - LEICESTER 
PELAW - COUNTY DURHAM 
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JACK CUTTER’S 


CHRISTMAS ARTICLE 


Sensational New Feature (for One Issue Only). 


[For one issue out of twelve we 
give our contributor Jack Cutter his 
head and let him write an article to 
please himself as a change from the 
other eleven which he writes to please 
you. Of course, we wash our hands 
of all responsibility for his opinions. 
Ed. | 

in our last year’s Christmas number 
the Power that Is unbent and allowed 
me to kick over the traces with a 
lugubrious Christmas article, but with 
the stern proviso that it must not 
happen again. So, being forbidden to 
go all yule-loggy and come out in a 
rash of mistletoe boughs and the 
spirit of what name, I must find an- 
other innovation for our Christmas 
number. 

Thus I have a good excuse for 
opening a new feature for one issue 
only. It is a “‘Questions Answered 
Here’’ feature on new lines. Instead 
of the earnest questions of organisers 
seeking enlignienment on the knotty 
problems of election law and practice 
this feature opens our columns to the 
individual membership and _ enables 
them to ask questions about organ- 
isers. So here we go: 

Q.—As a rank and file member of the 
Labour Party I protest against our 
Agent passing me in the street with- 
out noticing me. What should I do 
to remedy this? 

A.—This is terrible! Your Agent 
is in daily contact with hundreds of 
people; he should know every one of 
them by sight and name, plus their 
family relations. After all he has 
nothing else to do except manage the 
Labour Party which only takes him 
twelve hours a day. Your obvious 
course is to leave the Party in disgust. 
(GIP sPeAt Capa a2.) 

Q.—We have a Labour Mayor and 
he didn’t send me a ticket for his re- 
ception. I have paid 3d. contributions 
to the Labour Party. Is this fair? 

A.—It certainly is not! Here is your 
threepence back. (M.C.A., Clause 5, 
Sect. 6.) 

Q.— Our Agent is not an anti-Fascist ! 
He refused to receive correspondence 
from the anti-Fascist Front! Also he 
is not anti-war, because he refused, 


point blank, to join the Friends of the 
Anti-War Front! What would you do 
about it? 

A.—Comrade, your query is a potent 
one. We must unite to have a United 
Frout to preserve the unity of the 
United Front and to permeate the 
ranks of reformist reformists with the 
ideology of solidist ideas. Your 
course is clear! Form an Anti-Agent 
Front! Call a Conference at once of 
all the anti organisations; provoke 
mass action; arrange deputations and 
form street processions. Stimulate 
mass resentment and form workshop 
committees. Organise cells and send 
resolutions to the local press, the 
Home Secretary and the Lord Privy 
Seal. Down with the anti-antis ! 

Yours in the Cause of Anti-Disunity, 

The Secretariat. 

Q.—I am a candidate in a by-election 
in one of our wards and our Agent 
insists that I must canvass if I want 
to win. As I detest canvassing can 
you tell me any way to win an election 
without doing any? 

A.—There is only one way known to 
us. Write to all the papers attacking 
Lord Beaverbrook in the hope that he 
will retaliate and attack you. If he 
does, you are in! If not, I am afraid 
there is nothing for it but canvassing. 

Q.—I have worked out in detail a 
marvellous scheme for curing unem- 
ployment. It is guaranteed to give 
work to two million men and will only 
cost a thousand million pounds. I 
wrote the scheme down on 150 sheets 
of foolscap and took it to our local 
Labour Agent. Naturally I expected 
he would be delighted to read it, and 
I was very much annoyed when he 
said life was too short and asked me 
to boil my scheme down to 50 words. 
Can you tell me what to do with my 
precis? Anyone could, by steady 
application, read it in a week. 

A.—Yes. Carefully number your 150 
pages in proper order, wrap them in a 
neat parcel and burn them. 


Answers in Brief, 


No, A.B., you are wrong in your 
assumption. The Adjustments Board 
(Concluded on opposite page.) 
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BOGEY! 


The speeches of  ‘‘National’’ 
leaders equally with the practice of 
Government apologists in all the by- 
elections make it clear that the next 
Election will not be fought, if these 
people can help it, on the record 
of the Government, or on the policy of 
the Labour Party; there will be still 
another attempt to scare and stampede 
the electors. Indeed, barring a khaki 
election, we agree that history and 
expediency combine to make this the 
best policy for our opponents. 

But the snare is set in sight of the 
bird, Forewarned is forearmed. It 
is all very well for Labour to say it 
will insist upon its programme be- 
coming the issue at the Election and 
doing its best to make it so. But are 
we doing enough to expose what is 
fast becoming the historic election 
tactics of the Tory Party? 

Cries of Bolshevism, the Red Letter, 
the Post Office Savings Bank Lie, 
scares of confiscation and red ruin 
have successfully served the Tory 
Party as smoke screens, and some otf 
them have been particularly success- 
ful: they will certainly be tried again. 
Therefore why not lay these tactics 
bare now instead of waiting until they 
take new form at a General Election? 

Nothing kills like ridicule and is 
there anything more ridiculous than 
the picture of the Old Lady of Thread- 
needle Street, tucking up her skirts 
in horror at the thought that the 
people who made her wealth should 
now control it? unless perhaps it is a 
picture of our wealthy folk leaving 
the country (and there are Jews 
amongst them) to trust themselves to 
the tender mercies of Messrs. Musso- 
lini, Hitler and the hotchpotch of 
brigands who rule the major part of 
Europe ? 

Besides ridicule there is exposure. 
‘Exposure of Tory tactics should be a 
theme for every Labour platform. 
Warn the electors: tell them what to 
expect: read the speeches of Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir Robert Horne and 
the rest. Tell the story again of the 
Red Letter,-show them once more the 
lurid leaflet which we reproduced in 
our issue for December, 1924. That 
publication carried the skull and 
cross bones; the Labour Party’s flag 
was Bolshevism. Our policy -was 
“murder, death, blasphemy, revolu- 


BOGEY! 


AND ‘THE BIG BAD WOLF. 


tion, unemployment, starvation, blood- 
shed, sedition, destruction, famine, 
persecution and poverty.”’ The elec- 
tors were urged to vote for the Union- 
jacketed Tory candidate and save the 
country from us and all these things! 

Some little research into the past 
publications of our opponents will 
reveal the number of attempts they 
have made to make the electors’ blood 
run cold. We may laugh to-day, but 
such tales, rehashed, may still serve 
their dishonest purpose at the next 
Election unless the mind of the elec- 
tor is prepared, unless he is shown 
what to expect and to despise such 
tactics when they arrive. 

There is another way now to meet 
Tory tricks. In national politics we 
can point to Labour’s accomplish- 
ments and good government, to the 
will for peace that was established 
abroad, and to the fact that all 
Labour’s contentions in 1931 have 
been proved correct. There was no 
need for the cuts—for gigantic 
budget surpluses have been wrung 
from the people, and the wealth -of 
the nation has gone on increasing. 

In tocal affairs there are the 
examples of Labour Government to 
be made more widely known—London, 
the Counties of Durham, Glamorgan, 
Sheffield and the rest all prove La- 
bour’s power to govern, and govern 
well. We have yet to learn of a single 
factory being taken out of Sheffield 
because of Labour rule. Indeed, they 
are probably more prosperous. 

If Tory scares are coming let us at 
least be better prepared to meet them 
than in 1931. 


JACK CUTTER’S CHRISTMAS 
ARTICLE. 

(Concluded from opposite page.) 
has nothing to do with a trousers 
press. 

Yes, “Inquirer,” if a delegate rises 
to a point of order while the Chairman 
is on his feet putting a further amend- 
ment to an amendment after a two 
hours’ debate, the Chairman’s duty is 
clear. He should pick up his mallet 
and bat the offending delegate on the 
sconce as hard as he can. 

Other queries received have been 
carefully filed in alphabetical order and 
chucked in the W.P.B. 


, 
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Correspondence 


A “STANDING ORDER” WE 
DON’T LIE DOWN TO! 


To the Editor. 
Dear Sir, 

Referring to the ‘‘Topics of the 
Month” in your issue for November, 
with regard to the Deptford Borough 
Council Standing Order as to the em- 
ployment of relatives of Councillors, 
may I point out that the Memorandum 
of the London Labour Party Execu- 
five states :— 

The appointment of relatives of 
members of the Council to positions 
under the Council, even though justi- 
fied on merits in particular cases, is 
open to grave misunderstanding. In 
the case of large authorities, where 
entry to the service is by competitive 
examination and appointments are 
adequately safeguarded from political 
or personal influence, the objection 
may not be so great. Otherwise, there 
is much to be said for the adoption 
of an appropriate standing order on 
the matter. Following is text of a 
standing order enforced at Deptford 
for some years, which we are advised 
has worked satisfactorily in that 
Borough : 

“No person who has been a mem- 
ber of the Council shall be eligible 
for any office in the gift or under 
the appointment of the Council 
until three calendar months after 
such person shall have ceased to be 
a member. No father, son, or 
daughter, of any member of the 
Council shall be eligible for any 
office or situation in the gift or 
appointment of the Council, or for 
entering into any contract with or 
doing any kind of work directly or 
indirectly, for the Council.’’ 

The matter is somewhat outside the 


recognised sphere of the ‘Labour 
Organiser,’ and _ this, perhaps, 
accounts for the rather sweeping 


declaration of policy which you make. 
We are a long way from the time when 
the bulk of the population would be 
employed by Local Authorities, but if 
and when that time arrives the system 
of recruiting staffs will have to be 
radically altered in most of the Local 
Authorities. 

So far as the real situation to-day 
is concerned, however, I suggest that 
you are a long way off the mark. If 
you know what is happening with re- 
gard to appointments in a_ certain 


minority of the Local Authorities, the 
indirect encouragement that you (L 
am sure, unwittingly) give to the prac- 
tice is to be deplored. If you do not 
know what is happening, then I sug- 
gest with every respect, that you have 
been writing on a subject which is 
out of your depth. 

The subject may not be free from 
difficulty, but we have got to do some- 
thing more than pay lip-service to the 
purity of public administration. 

Yours sincerely, 
W. H. GREEN. 
Leader of Deptford Council. 


[We are not at all surprised to find 
that Alderman Green, as the leader 
on the Council responsible for the 
above Standing Order, disagrees with 
the point of view we expressed last 
month. We would, however, point 
out that our objection was solely to 
that sweeping sentence by which 
Labour representatives are asked to 
immolate their father, son or daughter 
(Mr. Green does not mention our point 
about the wife or husband) and make 
these relatives ineligible under any 
circumstances for employment under 
the Council. 

We are_as much interested as any- 
one else in maintaining the purity of 
administration, but there is something 
wrong in the selection of candidates 
if it is necessary to guard against 
abuses by sweeping disqualifications 
of the nature objected to. The Editor 
of this journal is the father of a large 
family, not one of whom has ever 
even applied for public or Party em- 
ployment, and he is, therefore, able 
to speak with impartiality on this 
question. It is not British justice to 
disqualify a person’s 
cause of that person’s opinions or 
actions, and the Standing Order in- 
troduces, in our opinion, a new and 
undesirable practice into local adminis- 
tration. 

While we have every regard for the 
difficulties which may have faced, at 
one time, our Councillors in Deptford, 
we are unswerving in our view that 
the general adoption of a Standing 
Order of this sort would militate 
against Labour’s success, limit the 
selection of candidates, and present it 
with a problem at a later stage which 
would be most difficult of solution. 
We emphatically do not advise any 
Council controlled by Labour to copy 
this Standing Order.—Editor, ‘‘Labour 
Organiser.”’ | 


relatives be- — 
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MORE POST OFFICE FACILITIES 


[Special to the “Labour Organiser’’ | 
BY THE POST OFFICE INFORMATION BUREAU. 


The best of organisers are occasion- 
ally in difficulty as to the best method 
of getting some vital information to a 
given point. It is perhaps worth while 
to stress some of the new facilities 
offered by the Post Office. 


Railex Letter Service. 

A letter may be handed over the 
counter at any Head Post Office for 
conveyance to any part of Great Bri- 
tain. The letter is sent by special 
messenger to the appropriate railway 
station, thence by the next available 
conveyance to the station nearest the 
address, where it is met and delivered 
by a Post Office Messenger. Very 
considerable acceleration is secured 
for an inclusive fee of 2s. 6d. (maxi- 
mum weight 2 ozs.). 

The Night Telegraph Letter service 
provides a means of securing delivery 
early next day of messages telephoned 
at any time up to midnight. The ser- 
vice is available to the town postal 
areas of Head Post Offices in Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland except 
those situated in outlying islands. It 
is also available to Dublin, Cork and 
Cobh (Queenstown). A Night Tele- 
graph Letter handed in on Saturday 
is delivered on Monday. The charge 
is Is. (1s. 6d. for messages to the 
Irish Free State) in addition to the 
local telephone call fee, for the first 
36 words and ld. for each additional 
3 words or less. (An _ additional 
charge of 6d. is made for messages 


handed in on Sundays.) A full postal ° 


address should be used. 

Letters by Telephone. Letters may 
be dictated by telephone to many of 
the postal telegraph offices connected 
with the telephone exchange system 
for delivery therefrom by _ special 
messenger on weekdays during the 
hours of telegraphic business at the 
office selected. The offices at which 
express messages and letters are 
accepted by telephone are shown in 
the list headed Telephone Letter and 
Express Services in the pages preced- 
ing the List of Subscribers in Tele- 
phone Directories. This service has 
a variety of uses. It is possible to 
telephone an ordinary letter to the 
actual delivery office, thereby secur- 
ing considerable acceleration in de- 
livery. The cost is as follows :— 


Local or trunk telephone 


charge, say up to 35 miles 7d. 
Call office fee payable from 

a call office only ... Ze 
Writing fee for 30 words 3d. 
Postage re : 1id. 
Total for 30 words wm Is 23d: 


Telephone Message Bureau. This 
service is quite novel, affording facili- 
ties for a telephone user to get in 
touch with a person whose movements 
cannot be definitely planned in ad- 
vance, The Message Bureau accepts 
messages and will pass them on to a 
specified telephone subscriber or hold 
them for a person who will enquire 
for them, The Bureau system is at 
present limited to Birmingham and 
Leeds. If you are on the Birmingham 
automatic telephone system, dial the 
three letters ‘“‘MES’”’: if not on the 
automatic system ask for ‘‘Message 
Bureau.’’ Then :— 

Give your name, initials and tele- 
phone number. 

Say whether the Bureau is to for- 
ward the message by telephone (and 
if so at what time) or to await en- 
quiry. 

Give the name, initials and tele- 
phone number of the recipient (or 
recipients) of the message or say 
whether it is to be given to anyone 
who asks. 

To obtain a message from the 
Bureau, if you are on the Birmingham 
automatic telephone system dial the 
three letters ‘‘MES.”’ If not, ask the 
Exchange for ‘‘Message Bureau.’’ 
When you are through to the Bureau: 

Give your name, initials and tele- 
phone number and those of the per- 
son who has left the message. 


Charges payable are as follow :— 
Telephone fee appropriate to 


the call, say local fee ... 2d. 
A message fee for writing 

down 30 words ... 3d. 
A dictation fee for dictating 

to Enquirer 3d. 


Plus a 1d. to each of these 
charges for each 10 words 
or part thereof in excess 
of 30 words Re She 8d. 


Totals tor a. localecall) =, 8d. 
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No charge will be payable by the 
enquirer (in cases where a message is 
left to be asked for) except the normal 
telephone fee for the call to the 
Bureau. 

Post Office Information Bureaux. 

Information Bureaux have been set 
up at Birmingham and Leeds. If you 


are in need of information or guidance 
in relation to Post Office services -get 
on the telephone and ask for Post 
Office Information Bureau, state your 
difficulty and you will receive every 
possible assistance and information. 
The charge is just the cost of the 
telephone call. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT ACT, 1933, 
AND LOCAL ELECTIONS 


By ALDERMAN J. W. FOSTER, J.P. 


The substantial amendments made 
by the Act of 1933 have affected many 
of the earlier statutes. This is true 
especially of the Municipal Corpora- 
tions Act, 1882, and the Local 
Government Acts of 1888 and 1894. 
Books on these Acts are now quite 
out of date. 


It must not be assumed that this 
new Act is entirely a consolidating 
measure. Most of the sections con- 
tain amendments. Some of these, no 
doubt, are of small importance. But 
since almost two-thirds of the sections 
contain innovations it is necessary to 
begin by assuming that’on any sub- 
ject changes have been made. At the 
same time, the old law cannot be 
ignored 

This Act is the first and possibly 
most important result of an effort to 
attempt rationalisation of the statute 
law dealing with the ‘‘general’’ 
authorities, 

The history of Local Government is, 
in some respects, longer than that of 
the King’s Courts of Law. None of 
the existing Local Authorities is more 
than just over a century old—with the 
exception of the Common Council of 
the City of London. But in some re- 
spects, some of them are successors 
of far more ancient institutions and 
their present legal position cannot be 
grasped without reference to history 
showing the principles of Local 
Government Law. Though the period 
after the Norman Conquest may not 
be of sufficient interest for this 
journal, I think that a knowledge of 
the situation existing at the beginning 
of the 19th Century is essential to 
the understanding of ithe many 
changes which have taken place and 
of the provisions of the statute law 
which now regulates Local Govern- 
ment, 


Modern Local Government may be 
regarded as beginning with the Reform 
Act of 1832. The first Poor Law 
Act was made in 1601, having 
developed out of the _ charitable 
arrangements operated by the social, 
economic, and ecclesiastical unit, or 
“narish,’’ of that time. Also the law 
relating to Bridges began with Magna 
Charta and was carried forward by 
other statutes to the time of Henry 
VIII. Moreover, a constable has had 
powers which go back into the dim 
past, and incidental powers have been 
given to a few other services in 
statutes before 1832. But generally, 
these examples are exceptions, for not 
only Local Government organisation 
but also their powers are first given 
in statutes passed by one of the Re- 
formed Parliaments of 1832 or 1835. 

Briefly, over. the century, the 
statutes have mixed up structure with 
powers, and ihe existence of this con- 
fusion has long indicated the need for 
consolidation. The extent of these 
difficulties may be gathered from the 
Report of the Royal Commission on 
Local Government, and later, the 
Interim Report of the Local Govern- 
ment and Public Health Consolidation ~ 
Committee, 1933. (C.M.D. 4272.) 
Price 2s. net, 

The Act only covers the first part of 
the terms of reference. It deals with 
“the constitution and general func- 
tions of the various types of local 
authorities who administer the ser- 
vices usually known as local govern- 
ment services — county councils, 
borough councils, urban and rural dis- — 
trict councils, parish councils, and 
parish meetings — but not particular 
functions of those authorities, such as 
education, housing, public assistance, 
lunacy, and the like. Therefore, the 
laws relating to Police and the Admin- 
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istration of Justice, Housing, High- 

ways and Bridges, Municipal and 

Parochial Charities, Superannuation 

and Pension Acts of various kinds, 

and above all, Public Health, remain 
to be dealt with. The problem of 
consolidating the law on _ Public 

Health is such that although the 

Local Government Act, 1933, does 

not deal with Public Health, no 

fewer than 71 sections and three 

Schedules of the Act of 1875 

are repealed or amended by the Act 

of 1933. 

This new Act of 1933 contains 280 
pages in the King’s printer’s edition 
and holds 308 sections and 11 Sched- 
ules. lt repeals wholly or partially not 
fewer than 900 sections of other Acts 
of Parliament and 33 Schedules, and 
47 Acts are by it repealed outright. 
Though it has not entirely codified 
the law relating to local authorities, 
so far as their organisation and general 
administration are concerned, it has 
effected a very substantial simplifica- 
tion. It has removed many anomalies, 
and in several respects it has super- 
seded main principles of action and 
established others in their place. 

This Act does not deal with the 
peculiar organisation of London which 
continues under its own existing Acts, 
though Parts X and XI, dealing with 
financial matters, are applied by sec- 
tions 243 and 248. Part V of the 
1ith Schedule has a special schedule 
of repeals as a result of this. Part 
Ill of the Act on joint committees 
also applies to London by reason of 
Section 97. 

Rating and valuation still remains 
with the Rating and Valuation Acts, 
1925 to 1932. 

The Law relating to Local Elec- 
tions is now contained in four sets 
of provisions, namely: 

(1) Parts I and II and the Second 
Schedule of the Local Government 
Act £1933. 

(2) The Representation of the People 
Acts. 

(3) Part IV of the Municipal Corpor- 
ations Act, 1882. 

(4) The Municipal Elections (Corrupt 
and [JJegal Practices) Acts, 1884 
and 1911. 

Of these groups the first applies to 
all local elections, except that in 
accordance with sections 40 (2) and 
5Am(2)) off the Act of 1933;5 the 
Second Schedule applies to District 
and Parish Elections, subject to the 
provisions made by District and 


Parish Election Rules. These Statu- 
tory Rules. and Orders are: — For 
Urban Districts, 1934, No. 545, 
price 6d.; for Rural Districts, 1934, 
No. 546, price 7d.; and for Parish 
Councils, 1934, price 8d. 

The second group applies to all 
local elections by appropriate sec- 
tions in the Act of 1933. 

The third and fourth groups apply 
to Borough Elections by direct appli- 
cation, to County Elections by sec- 
tion 75 of the Local Government Act, 
1888; and to District and Parish 
Elections by sections 40 (2) and 54 
(2) of the Act of 1933 respectively ; 
but in this last case subject to the 
District and Parish Election Rules 
above mentioned. In addition, the 
third and fourth groups apply to elec- 
tions of mayors, aldermen and elect- 
ive auditors of boroughs and to chair- 
men and aldermen of county councils. 

In view of the widely dispersed pro- 
visions of this long Act relating to 
Local Elections, I will attempt here a 
summary for convenient reference. 

Elections are held for areas and 
these vary according to the type of 
auihority. By Section 10 of the 19. 
Act, a county is divided into electoral 
divisions, each returning one council- 
lor, with a separate election for each 
electoral division. Such electoral 
divisions may be altered under Sec- 
tion 11. By Section 24 there is one 
election for borough councillors for 
the whole borough, unless the borough 
is divided into wards, in which case 
there is a separate election of coun- 
cillors for each ward. The borough 
may be divided into wards, or the 
wards may be altered under Section 
25.| This is also true of elections for 
urban district councils by Sections 36 
and 37. But for the purpose of elec- 
tions a rural district is divided into 
electoral areas consisting of parishes, 
combinations of parishes, or wards of 
parishes, by Section 38. This same 
section provides for combination of 
parishes and. the division of parishes 
into wards for this purpose. Parish 
councillors are elected either for the 
whole parish or for parish wards by 
Section 51, while provision is made 
for dividing the parish into wards by 
Section 52. 

The right to vote at a local election 
is given to local government electors 
by Sections 12, 26, 39 and 53, of 
the Act of 1933. Section 305 pro- 
vides the definition of local govern- 
ment electors. The qualifications 
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necessary for this purpose are set out 
in Section 2 of the Representation of 
the People (Equal Franchise) Act, 
1928, which inserts a new Section 4 
into the 1918 R.P. Act. Rules as to 
qualifications and disqualifications are 
shown in Sections 6 to 9 of the Act 
of 1918, though a new Section 6 was 
provided by the Economy (Miscel- 
laneous Provisions) Act, 1926. An 
additional incapacity for voting is set 
out in Section 22 and 23 of the Muni- 
cipal Elections (Corrupt and Illegal 
Practices) Act, 1884. 

The Register of local government 
electors is compiled under Part II ot 
the R.P. Act, 1918, as amended by 
subsequent enactments. Section 8 
(2) of that Act imposes restriction on 
registered local government electors 
voting for more than one ward of 
electoral division, though the prohibi- 
tion does not apply at an election to 
fill a casual vacancy. 


(To be concluded.) 


The L.O. wants 
1,000 NEW READERS 
Will you help ? 


POT POURRI 


Some samples of literature used in 
the Putney by-election have reached 
us. The election address was a par- 
ticularly well-got-up document nicely 
printed. The “Putney Elector,’ 
which was, of course, the election 
news sheet, was also both attractively 
printed and forcefully written. Both 
documents mentioned were no doubt 
greatly helpful in the election, and 
we should imagine the news sheet 
counted for many votes. 


Some samples of leaflets used in the 
Crewe Municipal Elections have 
reached us. They are original in lay- 
out, a circumstance which always 
helps to make letterpress printing 
more effective. 


A budget of literature reaches us 
from the Buckingham Divisional 
Labour Party. An examination of the 
various samples indicates that planned 
working is receiving very careful 
attention. 


We were pleased to note ihe de- 
tailed plans of meetings arranged in 
connection with the ‘Victory for 
Socialism’? Campaign and a Socialist 
Week. The documents also tell of a 
course of twelve lecture talks, a Har- 
vest Sale and Social, a Rural Cam- 
paign, a Local Party Quota Scheme 
and a No More War Demonstration, 
in which leading participants wore 
gas masks and had a poster parade 
and banners 


In connection with the Harvest Sale 
and Social we note that Speakers’ 
Competitions were held, open to any 
member of the Party. Speeches of 
five minutes each were required on 
either of three subjects. The sub- 
jects were ‘‘My Ideal Labour Party” ; 
“Tf I were the Candidate’ and ‘“‘If I 
were Prime Minister.”’ 


There was also a competition be- 
tween Sections, Local Parties, Leagues 
of Youth and affiliated organisations 
to present a report of a Conference. 
Teams were to include a Chairman, 
Speakers and two Questioners, who 
were allowed two minutes, eight 
and five minutes respectively. Good 
work. 


THINGS TO DO THIS 
MONTH. 


§ Order membership cards for 
1935. A Head Office circular 
is on the way outlining a new 
method of supply. 

§ Notify all affiliated organi- 
sations to re-appoint dele- 
gates for 1935 (see Labour 
Party rules). 

§ E.C. to fix date of Annual 
Meeting if date not fixed by 
rule. 

§ Payment of Labour Party 
cash for 1934 to be made by 
3lst December. 

§ Ascertain amount of all 
debts due by your Party on 
3lst December. 

§ Get Bank Balance certified 
as for 3lst December in 
readiness for annual Balance 
Sheet. 

§ Order Collectors’ Books 
(see advt. 2nd page of cover). 

§ Make sure that all your 
officers will get the “‘L.O.” 
in 1935. 
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